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familiar with his writings to render such an act anything but futile. With regard to the influence of Necessitarianism, on our actions, I acknowledge that man is In some degree necessitated, but is also in some degree free. He can so far determine his own actions, and exercise a certain self-control. I acknowledge that man is in some degree necessitated by the circumstances of his birth, his surroundings, and his education. We cannot, for instance, expect the same high tone from one born in vice, surrounded by vice, and inheriting a vicious temperament, as we have a right to expect from anyone situated as I am myself. But whatever may have been the circumstances of man's life, there is still some degree of freedom left, and he can resist up to that degree. In the same degree as he is necessitated is lie guiltless. The drunkard may have a very corrupt nature, and very strong temptations, but still he lias some power to resist. That there would be more strength, more holiness, more grandeur, in the world if the poor drunkard were cultured by education and training, wo acknowledge ; but what I do contend is that though possessed of a corrupt nature, there is still left in a man some will to resist. None say that any person is absolutely unbiassed by circumstances, but only that under all circumstances a certain amount of freedom remains. My friend overturns his reasoning by saying that between the cabbage and the man he knows no break; that we are only higher in degree than a cabbage, and not in kind. Now the cabbuge cannot determine in the smallest degree its own culture, its own nature, its own growth. The cabbage is irresponsible either for its largeness or its small ness, its beauty or reverse. Consequently, if Mr. Bradlaugh be correct, man lias no power of determining his own life ; so that, according to him, a cabbage and a man stand on the same level so far as freedom of volition is concerned. Mr. Watts, affirming that freedom is denied both, to man and to plants, writes: " Man is as much the consequence of all the causes and circumstances which have affected him in his development previous to and since his birth as any one tree or mountain." Thus it is stated, clearly that there is no power in man to resist. The whole theory of Necessitarianism is this: We cannot resist the circimmtanceH that result in volition. They produce our motives, our motives produce our volition, and volitions produce our actions. Will Mr. Bradlaugh explain